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passed through a period of growth ; and it seems to
have been completely overlooked, that dialects which
diverged during that early period, would naturally
resist every attempt at genealogical classification. If
we remember the manner in which, for instance, the
plural was formed in Chinese, and other languages
examined by us in a former chapter, we shall easily
see that where each dialect may choose its own term
expressive of plurality, such as heap, class, kind, flock,
cloud, fee., it would be unreasonable to expect similarity
in grammatical terminations, after these terms have
been ground down by phonetic corruption to mere
exponents of plurality. But, on the other hand,
it would by no means follow that therefore these
languages had no common origin. Languages may
have a common origin, and yet the words which
they originally employed for marking case, number,
person, tense, and mood, having been totally different,
the grammatical terminations to which these words
would gradually dwindle down, could not possibly
yield any results, if submitted to the analysis of
comparative grammar. A genealogical classification
of such languages is, therefore, from the nature of
the case, simply impossible, at least if such classifica-
tion is chiefly to be based on grammatical or formal
evidence.

It might be supposed, however, that such languages,
though dilFcring in their grammatical articulation,
would yet evince their common origin by the identity
of their radicals or roots. No doubt they will in
many instances. They will probably Lave retained
their numerals in common, some of their pronouns,
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